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ee 2 OLD THEORY that se- 


curity is the simple product of individual thrift 
and virtue no longer corresponds to the actuali- 
ties of the social situation, to our knowledge of 
its stern mandates. And waless we can bring our 
thought into harmony with established and stub- 
born facts, with emerging trends, American so- 
ciety cannot be brought to the highest possible 
degree of economic efficiency. 
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The Committee for the Conservation 
of Education 


GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER 


_— ACTIVITIES of Pi Lambda Theta’s Com- 
mittee for the Conservation of Education 
are drawing to a close as the current school year 
ends. In no sense does the need for such a com- 
mittee appear to be over, but the financial grant 
which has supported this work is approaching 
exhaustion. Accordingly the work is being sum- 
marized and the members of the committee re- 
leased. 

To those who have not followed the progress 
of this fraternity project it will be helpful to 
review its beginnings. At the Biennial Council 
held in Chicago in 1933 there was a committee 
appointed from the official group, with Miss 
Maude McBroom as chairman, which discussed 
the emergency in education and the relation 
of our national organization to it. A sentiment 
was apparent among our members that Pi 
Lambda Theta should take some active progres- 
sive step toward endeavoring to improve con- 
ditions. It was decided that a committee should 
continue to study this problem and should be 
supported in part at least from certain surplus 
funds in the national treasury and from gifts 
from chapters. The executive committee asked 
the retiring president to become chairman of this 
gtoup. The chairman, because she sensed the 
fact that the emergency situation was likely to 
be of somewhat long standing, chose to rename 
the committee with a different emphasis. Ac- 
cordingly, it became, in the fall of 1933 the 
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Committee for the Conservation of Education, 
and consisted of the following members: 

Miss Ethel M. Mabie of Madison, Wisconsin, 
public school supervisor. 

Dr. Elise Martens, of Washington, D.C., 
Senior Child Specialist in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Carolyn G. Mitchell of Wheaton, IIli- 
nois, State Child Welfare Chairman, Illinois 
League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Harriet Mott of Chicago, Cook County 
Education Chairman, Illinois League of Wom- 
en Voters. 

Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bixler, of Chicago, 
First Vice-president of the fraternity, chairman. 

During the first part of the year 1933-34 
the activities of the committee centered chiefly 
around the planning of program material for 
chapter groups. Dr. Martens developed some 
units of study on problems of school support 
and administration. These were widely circu- 
lated as Bulletin 1 of the committee and in- 
terested members were encouraged to ask for 
this bulletin for the use of classes and organiza- 
tions other than Pi Lambda Theta. A second 
bulletin, entitled ‘One Hundred Selected Refer- 
ences On Education During the Depression,” 
compiled by Miss Martha McCabe of the Office 
of Education, was published in December. By 
various means effort was being made to develop 
a realization of the large problem among the 
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members of the fraternity, especially those who 
were in close touch with chapter meetings. 

In February, 1934, at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence in 
Cleveland, the national president, Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, called a conference for the pur- 
pose of discussing the annual Fellowship grant, 
which for approximately ten years has been 
awarded to an individual, in competition, for 
the purpose of subsidizing her own research and 
study. At this time it was decided that there 
was greater justification for assigning this thou- 
sand dollars to the further and expanded work 
of the Committee for the Conservation of Edu- 
cation than in allotting it to the use of one 
person only. Mrs. Bixler was persuaded to con- 
tinue on as chairman and was encouraged to 
modify the program of this committee in the 
light of its increased subsidy. 

Before the end of the school year of 1933-34 
there was a publicity contest among chapters 
to see which one could get three articles on 
education published the greatest number of 
times in the press of the country. The Indian- 
apolis Alumnz chapter won the award of twenty- 
five dollars, but several other chapters also made 
an excellent showing. In general, however, it 
became apparent that in the larger urban news- 
papers we could count on no publicity for ar- 
ticles of a general nature. The emphasis being 
all on “‘local news value” we were unable to get 
such articles as these into newspapers having 
a large circulation. We did, however, obtain 
some practical advice from city editors which 
assisted us in shaping our later policies. 

In the late spring of last year, through the 
summer, and well into the fall there was effort 
made to increase the committee and its influence 
by attaching to it prominent women all over the 
country who were already at the head of im- 
portant and well organized lay groups. It had 
appeared to the original committee that our aid 
could go farther in the brief time at our disposal, 
if we utilized groups already closely knit. It 
had also seemed most practical to us to con- 
centrate our efforts on lay citizens rather than 
on teacher citizens already in touch with the 
problems, but whose influence was likely to be 
minimized by the general public because of the 


fact that their life work was in question. We 
accordingly wrote to persons all over the country 
asking them to suggest women of prominence 
whom we could invite to membership on our 
augmented committee. Responses were slow in 
many cases, and to an unfortunate number of 
such inquiries no answers whatsoever came. For 
this reason the committee failed to acquire a 
representative in every state of the union. Our 
conspicuous lack is in the southeastern section of 
the country. Repeated efforts to make contacts 
with important lay groups there failed. Per- 
haps this section of the United States is less 
well organized; certainly it is not further ad- 
vanced toward a solution of educational prob- 
lems. 

At the conclusion of this report there will be 
found a list of the members of the committee 
for the Conservation of Education. It will be 
noted that we were successful to a remarkable 
degree in obtaining the cooperation of state offi- 
cers of important organizations. Many of these 
women were eager for material which could 
be sent out to their committee heads, and we 
were able to furnish certain sorts of materials 
in sufficient quantity to make this possible. 

In the early weeks of the committee’s work 
some thought was directed toward the develop- 
ment of material by the committee. In fact a 
handbook was worked out by two of the mem- 
bers. It seemed, however, that the published 
results of authorities in the various phases of 
the complicated problems of education might 
be obtained without serious effort and that these 
would be much more valuable than anything 
the members of the committee or persons whom 
they hired could finish. Accordingly a thorough 
search for readable, practical, up to date studies 
was begun. 

The chairman of the committee has been one 
of the regional consultants of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education of the 
National Education Association and its Depatt- 
ment of Superintendence. Through this connec- 
tion it has been possible for her to know without 
delay whenever a new study was completed by 
any of the agencies included in these groups. 
These studies have been for the most part of 
practical value to lay citizens interested in be- 
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coming better informed about the science of ad- 
ministering and supporting schools in a democ- 
racy. 

The Committee has sought to take advantage 
at all times of already-made state wide alliances 
of various citizen groups rather than to begin 
building what might be a more ideal structure 
from its very foundations. It has tried to en- 
courage general community participation in the 
study of local problems and to supply, when 
interest was aroused, some material which would 
furnish facts to uninformed persons. Its members 
have been encouraged to plan legislative ac- 
tion and to consult with legislators in ways 
which would not antagonize these persons. Ma- 
terials for radio talks have been much in de- 
mand. 

But the program has been one of take as well 
as give. Women have reported back to the com- 
mittee chairman in regard to the progress of 
legislation in their states. A considerable body 
of material, much of it mimeographed, and in 
loose leaf form has come to the chairman, and 
some of this will be presented in an exhibit of 
the committee’s work at the Biennial Council in 
August. 

To some extent the needs of individual mem- 
bers of the large committee have been served. 
That is, when someone has requested specific 
help of a certain sort an effort has been made 
to furnish it. This has been notable in two par- 
ticular fields, that of taxation (revenue for 
schools) and school districting. 

What final service can be given to the mem- 
bers of this nation wide group as the work of 
the committee comes to an end? It was decided 
to canvass the better known authorities in the 
field of educational administration in an effort 
to collect the best guiding principles for an 
adequate long time program of state educational 
planning. To this end the chairman and her sec- 
retary, a graduate student in social science, have 
been reading widely and summarizing. From this 
effort it is hoped that there can be formulated 
a set of desirable practices and principles for 
the women of the committee, so that in the 
future they may have a compass to give practical 
direction to their efforts. 

The most impressive aspects of this year’s 


work to the chairman have been the interest of 
the widespread members and their professional 
attitude toward the business of intelligent citizen- 
ship. It is impossible to laud too highly these 
two phases of the year’s relationship. Women 
are devoting themselves to long days of work of 
an intensive nature, which pays them no salary 
and few dividends in the way of personal 
aggrandizement, because they are vitally inter- 
ested in their responsibilities as citizens. They 
are not being emotional and sentimental about 
the rights of children, etc., etc., but balanced and 
intelligent. They are patient, being glad of some 
gains and ready to consolidate these in order 
to lose no ground for further gains. 

It is impossible even to estimate the worth 
of the year’s activity in terms of the thousand 
dollar grant. If judged by the number of well 
planned new educational legislation the com- 
mittee has had influence in enacting, the year’s 
work may be thought small; if judged by the 
statements of its zealous members, eager for 
concrete aids it has been very large. The chair- 
man, not over optimistic usually, believes that 
the influence of the year’s knitting together of 
citizen groups and the dissemination of literature 
with the discussions thus fomented will reverber- 
ate for some years to come. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
FOR THE CONSERVATION OF EDUCATION 

Mrs, E. L. Baker, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Pres- 
ident, Minnesota Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Mrs. George M. Beal, Lawrence, Kansas, President, 
Kansas League of Women Voters 

Mrs. Anna S. Blasig, Brady, Texas 

Mrs. Edith O. Browne, Emsworth, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Ben Cherrington, Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. F. H. Claussen, Horicon, Wisconsin, State Pres- 
ident, Federated Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. Eleanor Howard Coulter, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
American Association of University Women 

Mrs. George Crampton, Spokane, Washington, Di- 
rector of Pre-School Division, Parent Teacher Council 

Mrs. Charles B. Faris, St. Louis, Missouri 

Miss Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Adviser, Education Committee of the Phil. 
Branch of the League of Women Voters 

Mrs. Roxie Andrews Firth, Dearborn, Michigan 

Miss Wilma Garnett, Madison, South Dakota, State 
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Education Chairman, American Assoc. of Univer- 
sity Women 

Mrs. G. P. Glines, Portland, Oregon, Member, 
Board of Education 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Washington, D.C., Pres- 
ident of Pi Lambda Theta and Assistant Commissioner 
of Education 

Mrs. Herman Gulstine, Madison, South Dakota, 
American Association of University Women. 

Mrs. Hazel Hartzell, Seattle, Washington, President, 
University District of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club 

Mrs. Chris Hirning, Mitchell, South Dakota, Pres- 
ident, South Dakota Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers 

Miss Sara Holbrook, Burlington, Vermont, 
A.A.U.W. and State Mental Hygiene Chairman of 
P.T.A. 

Mrs. R. L. Jenkins, Hollywood, Illinois 

Mrs. Laura Hughes Lunde, Chicago, Illinois, State 
Chairman of Education, Illinois League of Women 
Voters 

Miss Ethel M. Mabie, Madison, Wisconsin 

Mrs. T. H. Mauck, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Mrs. Guy Maxwell, Winona, Minnesota, State 
Chairman of Education, Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. John McCrory, St. Cloud, Minnesota, State 
Chairman of Education, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 

Mrs. Henry Meigs, West Allis, Wisconsin, State 
Education Chairman, League of Women Voters 

Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Wheaton, Illinois 

Mrs. Lloyd Morton, Farmington, Maine 

Mrs. Rodney L. Mott, Hamilton, New York 

Mrs. Amalie K. Nelson, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. James Oldshue, Chicago, Illinois, State Edu- 
cation Chairman Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. H. K. Painter, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Pres- 
ident, Minnesota State Division of American Asso- 
ciation of University Women 


Mrs, Charles F. Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, President, 
Iowa Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Mrs. William Pearce, Faribault, Minnesota, State 
Chairman of Education, Minnesota League of Women 
Voters 

Mrs. Nellie I. Potter, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Russell Powers, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Leg- 
islative Chairman of Minneapolis Branch, American 
Association of University Women 

Mrs. A. I. Roehm, Nashville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Oscar Ronken, Rochester, Minnesota, Legisla- 
tive Chairman of Minnesota American Association of 
University Women 

Mrs. C. J. Sembower, Bloomington, Indiana, Active 
in political matters in city 

Mrs. P. D. Sherburne, Madison, South Dakota, State 
President, American Legion Auxiliary 

Mrs. M, T. Sisler, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Mrs. Hugo T. Stoll, Madison, Wisconsin, Chair- 
man, Legislative Committee, Wisconsin Conference of 
Parents and Teachers 

Mrs. Florence Sutton, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. B. C. Tighe, Fargo, North Dakota, President, 
North Dakota American Association of University 
Women 

Mrs. Arch Trawick, Nashville, Tennessee, President, 
Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. Charles Trimble, Columbia, Missouri, Vice- 
president, Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Mrs. Orin Tugman, Salt Lake City, Utah, President, 
Women’s Legislative Council of Utah 

Mrs. L. A. Winslow, Bloomington, Indiana, Active 
in P.T.A. 

Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, Baltimore, Maryland, 


Washington Representative for Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 


Mrs. Blodwin Williams Zettler, Albany, New York, 
prominent in A.A.U.W. circles 
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Memo: Keep August 25-28 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


ip PILGRIMS are landing in New England 
again this summer. They’re coming, not 
from across the ocean but from clear across the 
continent. From north, east, south, and west 
they are converging on New England in August, 
for Pi Lambda Theta’s Biennial Council is to 
be held there this year for the first time, and the 
eastern and New England chapters are to be 
“at home” to the rest of the country. 

The committee thought it appropriate to hold 
our convention in historical territory this year, 
for this is an important year in Pi Lambda 
Theta’s history too. Since 1910, the date of 
founding of the earliest of the original chapters, 
was Officially adopted. as the date of founding 
of Pi Lambda Theta, we will celebrate our 
twenty-fifth anniversary this year. Plans are un- 
der way for an appropriate anniversary celebra- 
tion such as a twenty-fifth birthday should have. 
The committee even promises presents. 

They tell us that The Balsams at Dixville 
Notch, New Hampshire, is a perfect place for a 
convention, and the pictures in the March Pi 
Lambda Theta Journal showed it to be just the 
place one would choose in which to finish up a 
summer vacation. This is a cordial and even an 
urgent invitation to all Pi Lambda Thetas to 
come and work and play with us at the Biennial. 

It is too early to announce the Council meet- 
ing in detail. It will be, we hope, a judicious 
combination of reports of what has been done 
during the past biennium and plans for what 
the Council and the Executive Committee an- 
ticipate for the next biennium. There will be 
time for the delegates and attendants at the 
Council to advise the Executive Committee on 
its problems, which are many during a bien- 
nium, and for individual members of the Execu- 
tive Committee to consult with delegates on their 
own chapter problems. 

On the first day, Monday, August 26, we will 
have the official reports of all officers and heads 
of committees. This includes committees on the 
Fellowship, the Journal, Life Membership, 
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Chapter Constitutions, Scholarship Records for 
Prospective Members, Conservation of Educa- 
tion, Rituals, and Finances. Some of these were 
authorized by the last Council; others have been 
created as the need arose. Their activity pro- 
grams will be reported for Council discussion. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday at least three pe- 
riods will be scheduled for sectional round- 
tables, one on program-making, one on member- 
ship problems, and one on chapter finance prob- 
lems, each one in charge of appropriate leaders. 
There will be a section for alumnz chapter dele- 
gates, another for campus chapter delegates. 
Other chapter problems will find time for dis- 
cussion through regularly scheduled ‘‘Question- 
Box Periods,” to which all chapters and mem- 
bers are invited to contribute. 

One full session will be devoted to problems 
in the professional training and advancement of 
women. The economic depression is still too 
close to us for us to estimate clearly its effect 
upon the professional opportunities for women. 
Is it easier or harder for trained women to get 
and hold positions in educational work? Do 
they need more and better training than before? 
Are there new kinds of positions opening up for 
which women are especially qualified ? 

You will remember that the last Biennial 
Council directed the Executive Committee to re- 
consider the method of granting the Fellowship, 
and to make recommendations for its continua- 
tion. The Fellowship Committee which reports 
in another place in this issue has yielded to the 
current demand for “long-range planning,” and 
has ready for consideration at the Council meet- 
ing a “long-range plan for the Fellowship” 
which we hope will accomplish three major pur- 
poses: (a) encourage research; (b) contribute 
to a field of research in which women are inter- 
ested; and (c) continue to bring to Pi Lambda 
Theta some legitimate publicity for this activity. 

It happens that the long-range fellowship plan 
has a direct bearing on the question of the pro- 
fessional training and advancement of women 
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in educational work. We expect the fellowship 
holder to be present to take an active part in 
this session. 

Another session will emphasize the potentiali- 
ties of alumnz chapters. It is interesting to see 
the new alumnz chapters developing. They are 
large, strong, active, influential. They have pur- 
poses. No one ever expected alumnz groups to 
be organized just to keep up campus traditions 
or loyalties. No one wants them to be purely so- 
cial organizations. They have great potentiali- 
ties as educational agencies in their own com- 
munities. We have reason to be proud of some 
of their programs and we want to hear more of 
their activities. 

It is too early to announce guest speakers 
whom we hope to have with us for a session or 
two, but they will be persons whom Pi Lambda 


Theta will be glad to hear and proud to enter- 
tain. 

The social committee is already hard at work 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Barnes, our na- 
tional treasurer. Alpha Gamma and Alpha Eta 
chapters will be joint hostesses for the Anniver- 
sary Banquet, and special invitations have gone 
to all our Founders to plan to be with us. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Nardin, our former executive secre- 
tary, has promised to be there throughout the 
convention to act as Convention Hostess and to 
make all the delegates feel at home. Beta and 
Mu chapters, as being almost New England, 
have been asked to serve with Dr. Barnes as the 
committee for the White Mountain Dinner. 

This is nearly, but not quite, all we know of 
the plans so far. Do come, all Pi Lambda Thetas, 
and be heartened and refreshed for another 
year’s work. 


Announcement of Nominating 
Committee 


ete FOLLOWING persons have been ap- 
pointed to serve on the committee to nomi- 
nate candidates for those positions which are to 
be filled at the next meeting of the National 
Council: 

Dr. Esther McGinnis, Epsilon Chapter, Chair- 
man. Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Miss Mabel R. Farley, Rho Chapter. 

Miss Luauda Foote, Washington Alumnz 
Chapter. 

The chairman of the committee will receive 
nominations from chapters for the following po- 
sitions: 

Second Vice-President—4 years. 

This officer will work particularly with 


alumnz chapters, specializing in helping 
them with their problems and assisting in 
the development of new alumnz groups. 

Treasurer—4 years. 

Member-at-Large—2 years. 

The committee will nominate one candidate 
for each office to be filled and report the same 
to the President at least sixty days before the 
meeting of the National Council. By July 25, 
thirty days before the meeting of the National 
Council, the President will send the report of 
the nominating committee to the chapters for 
their information and instructions to their dele- 
gates. 

BEss GOODYKOONTZ 
President 
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Going to Council? Here’s How! 


ELINOR J. BARNES 


9 peo NOTCH is perhaps the most pic- 
turesque of the notches in the White 
Mountains. It is the least visited, however, for 
it is far to the north of the State, less than fifteen 
miles from the Canadian border and not so far 
from the Maine line. Yet in the Notch is found 
the most modern of all New Hampshire resort 
hotels—The Balsams—a large hotel with every 
modern convenience and accommodations for 
five hundred guests. 

The largest lake in the Notch is Gloriette and 
it is on the shore of this lake that The Balsams 
is located. The Mohawk River extends south- 
west from the Lake, while in every other direc- 
tion are mountains. ‘Directly east is Mt. San- 
guinari; Mt. Abenaki is directly north; Cave 
Mountain is north-east ; Mt. Monadnock is west; 
and to the south and southeast are Table Rock 
and Profile Cliff. Although this last-named is 
not so well known as the famous Old Man of 
the Mountains of the Franconia Notch, it pre- 
sents a good profile of Martha Washington, cap 
and all, seated in a high-back chair. 

Entertainment is plentiful at The Balsams. 
Upon registration each guest of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Council will receive an identification card 
entitling her to free use of boats and canoes. 
This also applies to use of the Golf Course, 
where the regular greens fee is $1.50, and to the 
tennis courts. Clubs may be rented from the golf 
“pro” and tennis racquets from the tennis direc- 
tor. Riding horses are available at two dollars 
per hour. Swimming, always an enjoyable sport, 
is enjoyed daily in Lake Gloriette where life 
guards are in constant attendance. Hiking is 
popular and unusually invigorating over moun- 
tain paths and streams. 

The cost of a vacation trip must always be 
considered, and, in this event, fortunately, the 
least expensive way of travel will be by far the 
most enjoyable. What could be more fun and 
more interesting than an automobile trip to 
Council? Let us think of beginning our trip 
at Chicago. We should go across the sand dunes 
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of Indiana into Michigan, and cross into Canada 
from Detroit, after having seen that great city. 
Then at Hamilton we should drop south to 
Niagara Falls. Certainly we should stay over- 
night at the Falls in order to see the Gorge, 
lighted. And in the day-time we should take 
the Gorge ride, stopping on the Canadian side 
and walking through the woods down to the 
rapids of the Niagara River. This is not a 
popular stop, but it is well worth the time and 
the walk. Of course we go under the Canadian 
Falls, but we do not strongly recommend the 
“Maid of the Mist” and the whirl-pool rides. 
From the Falls we go across to Geneva, New 
York, and then south along Lake Seneca, one 
of the most treacherous of the Finger Lakes, 
to Watkins Glen. This region is gorgeous, and 
should not be overlooked. Next we jaunt north- 
ward, and have a choice of crossing the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, and skirting Lake Champlain, 
or of going to Clayton, to see the famed Thou- 
sand Islands. Either place will afford water trips. 
The objective just now is Montreal, and we may 
ferry from Clayton to Gananoque, Ontario, and 
proceed down the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 
Montreal is the city we should hate to miss. 
It is continental as well as cosmopolitan. The 
beautiful cathedrals, St. James a replica of St. 
Peter's at Rome (one-third in size), the many 
monuments, the summit of Mount Royal— 
reached by a long “buggy ride”—St. Joseph’s 
Oratory, famous throughout the world for the 
remarkable cures wrought by Brother André, and 
a hundred other places make the visit to Mon- 
treal, although short, long to be remembered. 
Through the courtesy of the hotel management, 
special rates for members of Pi Lambda Theta 
and their friends have been secured at the 
Queen’s Hotel, next to the oldest in Montreal. 
Reservations may be made directly with the 
Hotel management but mention Pi Lambda 
Theta, and the National Treasurer, to insure 
special rates. The Queen’s will also arrange 
special sight-seeing, and other courtesies. 
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Then from Montreal, we will drive south- 
east through quaint Quebec province to the New 
Hampshire line. The Balsams is located on a new 
concrete road, number 26, and is so spacious and 
well-marked that it can not be overlooked. 

After the Council a trip through New Hamp- 
shire is well worth while. No one can afford to 
miss the Presidential Range, Glen Ellis Falls, 
Crawford Notch, Echo Lake, Profile Lake with 
the Old Man of the Mountain, Franconia Notch, 
and the Flume. Another never-to-be-forgotten 
trip is just to the east of the Balsams into the 
great Maine Woods, and perhaps even to Moose- 
head Lake, and north to the city of Quebec. The 
Gaspé entices many travelers during the late 
summer and early autumn. 

One of the reasons for having a Biennial 
Council which marks an historic year in the 
history of the fraternity located in New Eng- 
land is to offer opportunity for members to see 
historic places around this section of the coun- 
try. So we should return through Boston, Provi- 
dence, and Hartford to New York City, then to 
Philadelphia and Washington. The round trip 
is completed after a drive through the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, stopping at the Natural 
Bridge and then crossing West Virginia and 
Ohio and Indiana, back to Chicago. . . . Perhaps 
you think this sketch tremendous. But one must 
remember the closeness of places in this eastern 
section of the States, and that the drive from 
Philadelphia to The Balsams requires only one 
day. 

As yet the railroad rates submitted are tenta- 
tive as tariffs for summer have not been an- 
nounced. Plans are under way for all delegates 
from the West to meet in Chicago and travel 
together with optional stop-overs at Niagara 
Falls and Montreal. (The additional cost in- 
volved by the stop-over would be paid, of course, 
by the delegate.) It is probable that, for no 
increased fare, the return trip from The Balsams 
to Chicago and points West may be made via 
Portland, Boston, New York City, and perhaps 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. 

Council will open on Sunday, August 25. 
Trains from the West (via Montreal) and the 
south-east (via Boston or Portland) reach Cole- 
brook or North Stratford in mid-afternoon. The 


first event of the Council will be a reception at 
five-thirty that afternoon. The social plans 
scheduled for the Council include a White 
Mountain Dinner on Monday evening, an out- 
of-door dinner—and hear about it !—served on 
the wide open terrace of the Country Club, fac- 
ing west, overlooking Mt. Monadnock and 
affording a beautiful panoramic view of the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and far away 
into Canada. A sunset is promised! The climax 
will be the Silver Jubilee Banquet. 

Now the cost. The Balsams is an American 
Plan Hotel. The Council rate is seven ($7.00) 
dollars per day in double rooms, with single 
beds, and private bath. So far as possible every 
delegate will be thus assigned. Rooms with 
running water are six ($6.00) dollars. About 
one and one-half miles from the hotel are eight 
cottages, equipped with regulation army cots, 
which may be rented at five ($5.00) dollars 
per day, including all meals in the hotel with 
the Council. Permission to camp will be given 
by the management of the Balsams to members 
of our group who wish to camp. The place for 
campers will be near the Farm Colony, about 
two miles from The Balsams. So far as known, 
there are no tourist home accommodations near 
the Hotel; the chances are, however, that in 
Colebrook, about twenty-five miles distant, such 
accommodations might be obtained. This would 
however incur the cost of meals at The Balsams, 
and would be more expensive than accommoda- 
tion in the Cottages. The cost of separate meals 
in the Hotel will be as follows: breakfast $1.25; 
luncheon $1.75; Sunday night dinner, White 
Mountain Dinner, or out-of-door dinner $2.00; 
Silver Jubilee Banquet $2.50. 

In order to obtain these rates it will be 
necessary to make reservations through the Na- 
tional Treasurer as the Hotel management has 
asked that the entire party be so handled in 
this way, and one person be thus responsible. 
Advantage of these rates may be taken by your 
friends, and as The Balsams has a program ar- 
ranged, planned to please every type of person, 
it would be very nice to bring along friends not 
members of Pi Lambda Theta. Of the social 
activities, only the Silver Jubilee Banquet will 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 


PI LAMBDA THETA 
Announcement of Procedure for 1935-36 


LLOWING full discussion of the customary 
Foncthod of awarding the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship, the 1933 Biennial Council of Pi 
Lambda Theta directed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the whole fellowship situation 
and to recommend the procedure for the current 
biennium. Accordingly a committee designated 
by the President met in Cleveland in February 
of 1934 and after serious consideration recom- 
mended that the Fellowship Fund be used to 
further the work of the Committee on the Con- 
servation of Education whose work had been 
strongly commended by the Biennial Council 
and the continuation of whose services the Bien- 
nial Council advised. During this present year, 
therefore, the Fellowship Fund has been used 
under the direction of the Fellowship Committee 
for the furtherance of the work of the Commit- 
tee on the Conservation of Education. 

On February 24, 1935, the Fellowship Com- 
mittee met in Atlantic City to establish plans for 
the future use of the fund. This commit- 
tee consisted of Miss Maude McBroom of the 
State University of Iowa, Dr. Verna Carley of 
Stanford University, Dr. Helen Walker of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Miss 
Delia Kibbe of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin, Dr. Katharine Greene of the 
University of Michigan, Mrs. Genevieve Knight 
Bixler, First Vice-President, and Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, ex-officio. Discussion centered 
first on the fellowship program as it has existed 
in the past, particularly in an attempt to outline 
the elements which have resulted in credit or 
strength to the organization. It was felt that 
much good has been done in sponsoring indi- 
vidual studies and that in that sense Pi Lambda 
Theta’s Fellowship has been a contribution to 
the field of educational research. From the stand- 
point of legitimate publicity as a research organi- 
zation there was some doubt felt as to whether 
the fellowship procedure at the present time is 
as productive as it might be. 
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Heretofore the policy has been to award the 
fellowship to a person of high qualifications re- 
gardless of her particular problem chosen for 
study, provided it were in the field of education. 
Some of the fellowship studies were on the ele- 
mentary level, some on secondary or higher edu- 
cation. Some studies were in content, some on 
techniques. Because of the wide range, it has al- 
ways been difficult to project a series of Pi Lamb- 
da Theta research publications in education, as 
has been frequently suggested. 

In order to obviate some of these difficulties, 
after much discussion and consultation with 
competent research workers, the Fellowship 
Committee has recommended a long-range plan 
for the Fellowship as follows: 


(1) That we define a broad field of educational 
research within which the fellowships for the next 
few years will be selected. 

(2) That since Pi Lambda Theta is an organization 
of professional women a broad field of study appropri- 
ate to its interest is the professional training and 
opportunities for advancement of women in educa- 
tional work. 

(3) That in order to secure a map of needed re- 
search within that field the fellowship grant be made 
for the year 1935-36 to a person or a research com- 
mittee io be in general charge of this study, the re- 
sulting reports to include (a) a bibliography of present 
materials in the field, and (b) a comprehensive outline 
of needed research, specific problems, and techniques. 

(4) That out of the Fellowship fund for 1935-36 
enough money be reserved to print and distribute the 
resulting publications, which will serve as a guide 
to Pi Lambda Theta’s contributions to educational re- 
search over a period of years. 

(5) That the work be gotten under way as promptly 
as possible and that the person or persons in charge of 
making this long range plan be asked to attend the 
Biennial Council and present plans for the study. 

(6) That following 1935-36, the fellowship be 
granted each year to a person who meets the qualifi- 
cations previously set up, and who will work on a 
problem within the defined field. 


Initial steps have already been taken to carry 
out the committee’s recommendation. Because 
of the particular nature of the work and the im- 
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portance of having a preliminary report ready 
for Biennial Council in August, the Fellowship 
Committee has decided that a committee of com- 
petent research workers would be more produc- 
tive for this particular problem than would an 
individual. A committee has therefore been se- 
lected, as follows: 

Dr. Katharine Greene, University of Michi- 
gan. 
Dr. Grace Coyle, Western Reserve University. 


Dr. Helen Walker, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. Helen Davis, engaged in Research Work 
in Pittsburgh. 

While Dr. Greene and Dr. Walker will serve 
as consultants throughout the study, it is ex. 
pected that Dr. Coyle and Dr. Davis will carry 
the major part of the study. 

An organization meeting will be held late in 
April to assign respective responsibilities 
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GOING TO COUNCIL? HERE’S HOW! 
(Continued from page 86) 


be limited to the members of the Fraternity. 

All additional information may be obtained 
from the National Treasurer. Make reservations, 
although perhaps tentative, as soon as possible, 
either for rooms, cottages, or camping privileges. 
Touring information will gladly be furnished, 
and parties for pre- and post-Council trips may 
be arranged through the National Treasurer, 
whether to be made by train or automobile. 

Come to Council, and enjoy the benefits of 
a professional conference and of a social con- 
clave! 


TENTATIVE RAIL AND SLEEPING CAR FARES 
TO COLEBROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE OR 


FROM NORTH STRATFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE* 
Round-trip Lower Berth 
Rail Fare (One-way) 
NN NN eo cS ica aowansigoie $20.00 $ 3.75 
3 a Se 22.45 3.75 
SS a ee 26.95 4,25 
Ns SE mete lgeanes ont 32.05 4,25 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 35.85 4.50 
Baltimore, Md. ...........- 39.00 6.38 
fs re 41.30 6.38 
a 50.15 6.85 
Columbus, Ohio ............ 52.05 6.75 
Clewdiand, Olio ........-..5% 45.05 6.85 


* Trains from Montreal will probably stop at North 
Stratford. Trains from the south and east will un- 
doubtedly run on to Colebrook. 


TO COLEBROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE OR 


FROM NORTH STRATFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Round-trip Lower Berth 

Rail Fare (One-way) 
Dayton, Ohio ............. $51.55 $10.50 
Ann Arbor, Mich............ 41.55 7.23 
Detroit, Mich. ............ . 39.65 6.50 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... . 54.98 10.50 
Bloomington, Ind. ........ . 58.05 10.50 
Sis ME || 55.40 9.75 
Iowa City, Iowa............ 66.80 11.75 
Minneapolis, Minn, ... . 68.90 9.50 
Columbia, Mo. ............. 71.60 12.50 
St. Louis, Mo. .............. 68.10 12.25 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ . 76.45 12.75 
Lawrence, Kan. .............. 78.50 13.50 
Madison, Wis. ............ 60.65 11.75 
Linco, INEM. .6s.00%; ..++ 80.95 13.23 
Grand Forks, N.D. ......... 84.05 14.75 
ys 7 . 108.70 18.00 
Tucson, Ariz.** . .120.95 21.75 
Eugene, Ore. ... . 128.30 25.25 
Portland, Ore. . . 128.30 25.25 
Seattle, Wash. . . 128.30 25.25 
Spokane, Wash. 119.10 23.00 
Berkeley, Calif. .. 133.10 25.25 
Stanford, Calif, 133.10 25.25 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..........133.10 25.25 


** Rates from the West are for First Class accom- 
modations 45-day limit tickets. 

All fares are based upon tariffs for 1934, and are, 
therefore, subject to change for travel in 1935. 
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A Study of Maladjustment in Women 


Teachers 
MALWINA T. LEMMLE, M.D. 


; pe TEACHER more than any other public 
servant seems to be permitted no private 
life. During the school day there are excessive 
demands upon her nervously, and especially now 
that reduced budgets have greatly added to the 
number of pupils assigned to each teacher. Out- 
side of school hours the public expects her to 
be busy with preparations for her work or en- 
gaged in civic enterprises of a safe, stereotyped 
character. Parents who like to be thought 
“liberal” in viewing the private lives of their 
friends will register pain and violent disapproval 
of any deviation from convention which a teach- 
er shows. 

Not only must the teacher face the criticism 
of individual parents for her conduct in and out 
of the class room but the public at large is con- 
tinually censoring her. Newspapers recently 
carried headlines telling of the hasty suspension 
of a group of teachers because in chaperoning 
a high school student to his home they had par- 
taken of alcoholic beverages hospitably offered 
to them by the parents of the student. However, 
further deliberation did lead to a reversal of this 
premature decision on the part of the board of 
education. Similarly about a year ago the atten- 
tion of the public was drawn to a statement 
that a significantly high percentage of the teach- 
ers of a metropolitan city were unbalanced to 
an extent to make them dangerous guardians of 
the youth entrusted to their care. The press ac- 
counts, however, gave little indication upon 
what evidence this sensational claim was based. 
This interest on the part of the general public 
in teachers and their affairs is by no means new. 
The pages of history tell us that the father of 
psychology, Socrates, was forced to drink the 
hemlock after a prejudiced jury found him 
guilty on acharge of having corrupted the 
youth. While this may be but slight solace to 
the individual teacher who may at the time be the 
subject of personal or more widespread criticism, 
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it certainly indicates that the subject of our dis- 
cussion is of more or less enduring interest, and 
justly so, for to the teacher is given charge of 
the citizens of the future, and upon her train- 
ing to an increasingly large extent depends the 
future of the race. 

Notwithstanding this fact there has been 
very little actual work done in studying the mal- 
adjusted teacher. There are a few vague general- 
ities to be found elsewhere, but the major ar- 
ticle on the subject was written by Frances V. 
Mason, Ph.D. and appeared in Mental Hygiene 
in July 1931. This treats with 733 cases ad- 
mitted to four New York State Hospitals, some 
of them in as distant a period as 1880-1884. 
The present article covers a more restricted and 
recent time interval, namely the nine years com- 
mencing January 1, 1926 and deals therefore 
with a proportionally smaller number of pa- 
tients. However, an effort has been made to 
study this smaller group using much the same 
approach that Mason employed so that com- 
parable statistics might be available if desired for 
future investigation. To make this series more 
uniform it was decided to include only women 
who were actually teaching at the time they 
became psychotic, others who may have been 
psychopathic while teaching, becoming mentally 
ill after retiring not being considered in the 
group. During the period mentioned there were 
but 17 such cases admitted to the Binghamton 
State Hospital. While the writer realizes that 
this number is far too small to lead to any 
generalizations, a scrutiny of even these few lives 
may help us in understanding the problems of 
the profession as a whole. 

If there is anything inherent in teaching per 
se as a factor in the development of psychosis, 
one of the first questions to be answered is, 
“What is the age and experience of the in- 
dividual woman who has failed to endure the 
stresses and strains of life?” In our series the 
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youngest member is 23 and the oldest 57 with 
an average age of 36.2 years for the group as a 
whole. A close examination of the records fails 
to reveal the length of service of one individual 
who was in the hospital but a short time but from 
the context one may infer that she taught for 
many years. The other sixteen taught an average 
of 13.9 years before the onset of their mental 
trouble or at least before their lack of adjust- 
ment brought them to the attention of relatives 
and friends. Assuming that they commenced 
teaching immediately after they finished their 
own schooling, this would give an age at gradu- 
ation of 22.3 years, a figure somewhat higher 
than one would expect. However, it must be 
remembered that the group is too small to judge 
too strictly and also the fact that they are wom- 
en, and that a woman is frequently expected to 
drop her professional work temporarily to 
assume nursing and housekeeping duties when 
sickness occurs in the family, thus interfering 
with her record of continuous service in the 
schools. We find that upon the statistical data 
sheets they have all been rated as of average 
intelligence. 

The young teacher upon beginning her duties 
in the public school system usually finds her- 
self apparently overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of her task even though she may have received 
her professional training in a school or college 
whose sole purpose is the preparation of peda- 
gogues. For example if she has a high school 
appointment, instead of having to plan one les- 
son as she did in the model school, there may 
be four or five different subjects among which 
she must divide her attention with perhaps a 
study hall to supervise, a home room to take 
charge of, and clerical work in abundance. The 
type of pupil is quite different from the select 
group she was accustomed to meet in her shel- 
tered practice teaching days and while her super- 
visors and principal may wish to be helpful they 
have less time for the solution of her problems 
than did the critic to whom she went for advice. 
As a result the novice often becomes bewildered 
and discouraged and asks her more experienced 
colleagues how they manage their work with 
such apparent ease. They usually offer consola- 
tion by stating that their own first year was just 


such a nightmare but that if one battles through 
the probationary period successfully, in the years 
to come discipline will be a minor matter and 
the presentation of subject matter will become 
second nature. The neophyte is given the im- 
pression that a few succeeding years will enable 
the young teacher to understand her charges per- 
fectly and bring within easy reach the achieve. 
ment of the ideals which she has brought with 
her from college. Granting then that the average 
beginner experiences this shock upon facing the 
world of reality in contrast to that of theory, 
would it not be logical to expect that if teaching 
is responsible for the psychosis in the teacher that 
the condition would occur in the early years of 
her apprenticeship? In our group this did not 
take place. No one of the 16 demc. strated 
mental illness in the first year of their profes- 
sional career. Two became insane after three 
years of teaching, two after four years, one after 
eight years, and our list then shows an increas- 
ingly long period of service until we reach the 
maximum, 29 years. 


Since these cases were all admitted during the’ 


period, popularly known as “the depression” 
an examination of the economic status was con- 
sidered worthy of account. There has been a 
widespread reduction in teachers’ salaries and 
in many instances there has existed a well 
founded uncertainty of the teacher’s ability to 
collect her well earned wages because of general 
difficulty in collecting the taxes. A fact which is 
little appreciated by the general public is that 
in many instances, especially recently, the teacher 
is the wage earner, supporting an aged mother 
or father or contributing materially to the sup- 
port of families of relatives who have suffered 
unemployment. Nine of our group were classi- 
fied as marginal, that is, living on daily earn- 
ings, but accumulating little or nothing for 
future needs while the other eight were placed 
in the comfortable group, that is they had saved 
sufficient funds to tide over a four month period 
of unemployment. In only one case was financial 
worry mentioned as a contributing cause to the 
onset of the psychosis, leading one to suspect 
that the teaching profession shares with medicine 
and the ministry a rather lofty disregard for the 
gold standard, perhaps a tradition extending 
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from the time when the educators were drawn 
from the ranks of the clergy. 

In many communities it is taken for granted 
that the teacher will show a lively interest in 
the affairs of the church. She is not allowed 
Sunday as a day of rest but is expected to em- 
ploy her training in teaching a Sunday School 
class or her talent in singing in the choir. Often 
the teacher enjoys this because it gives her an 
opportunity for social contacts which might 
otherwise be lacking; in other cases she resents 
the restriction such duties place upon her time 
outside the classroom. In Mason’s study interest 
in religion ranked third after reading and study, 
and the comment is made that these should only 
be criticized adversely as they exclude other inter- 
ests necessary for the development of a com- 
plete life. Our group is composed of 2 Catholics 
and 15 Protestants. Of the latter, the denomina- 
tion is given for all but two indicating that the 
large majority were sufficiently interested in their 
religion to identify themselves definitely with 
a particular movement. In only one case is re- 
ligious conflict mentioned as a cause in the de- 
velopment of the psychosis. While it would un- 
doubtedly be highly desirable to allow the teach- 
et a greater freedom in choosing her church in- 
terests, the present system apparently has done 
no great harm. 

Mason did not mention the names of the four 
hospitals supplying her with records but since 
her research was carried on under the direction 
of New York University one may assume that 
the institutions were in the Metropolitan district. 
Her group consisted largely of Jews, Irish, Ger- 
mans and native Americans. In the present group 
there were no Jews and all the individuals were 
born in the United States of mixed stock. Super- 
fcially poor adaptation, therefore, was not 
caused by failure to understand American 
customs. But, one may ask, does not the teacher 
who was reared in the city find it difficult to 
accustom herself to the manners of the small 
town and vice versa? The case histories for the 
most part showed that the woman who as a girl 
lived in a small community was teaching in the 
same type of locality when her psychosis began, 
ot if because of professional proficiency she had 
secured a city appointment, she had been in the 


larger sphere long enough so that its customs 
should no longer have been expected to have 
shocked her. 

Whether the teacher greets the pupil on his 
first school day in the kindergarten or assists 
in giving him his final examination for the 
doctorate she is an important influence in his 
life. It would be of interest then to learn whether 
the teaching of any special group pre-disposes 
to maladjustment and if possible to guard the 
child more particularly from exposure to eccen- 
tric educators during that portion of his school 
career. The records do not reveal just what sub- 
jects or grades were taught by four of our pa- 
tients, six were employed in high school work, an 
equal number in the grades and one was a sup- 
ply. This does not exhibit any preponderance 
of poor adjustment in any one part of the school 
system. We may now enquire whether these 
women were, according to present standards, 
adequately prepared professionally for their task 
and the answer must be in the affirmative for 
five were college graduates, eight had received 
normal training, three were training school 
graduates, and only one, a rural teacher, had ad- 
vanced no further than the high school. Of the 
five college graduates, one was also a normal 
school diplomate and another received her de- 
gree from a college whose sole purpose is the 
education of students for high school teaching. 

The psychiatrist is among other things par- 
ticularly interested in the diagnosis to find out 
if possible whether the profession has an in- 
fluence in determining the type of mental illness 
present. Eight presented the clinical picture of 
manic depressive psychosis, and one had the 
closely allied condition, involutional melan- 
cholia. The average age at onset of the former 
group was 36.1 years and the involutional pa- 
tient was 57 years old when she became psy- 
chotic. Five of the women were in the manic 
phase when seen at the hospital. The five de- 
mentia praecox patients as might be expected 
became manifestly psychotic at an average earlier 
age of 31.8 year. There was one case each of 
psychosis due to other somatic disease, exhaus- 
tion delirium, psychoneurosis hysterical type, 
and psychosis with psychopathic personality, 
paranoid episode. This varies considerably from 
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Mason’s larger series, as one might expect. Ma- 
son must also have included many retired teach- 
ers in her series, for she gives senile psychosis 
and psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis 
among the diagnoses. Slightly more than 37% 
of her patients fell in the schizophrenic group 
with almost 24% exhibiting the manic depres- 
sive picture. 

Our records reveal that the teacher of the 
manic depressive type had the anticipated active 
extrovertive personality while the schizophrenics 
were introvertive and seclusive as has been dem- 
onstrated countless times in individuals in other 
walks of life. Mason discussed in an admirable 
manner the effect that the hypomanic teacher 
might have upon a somewhat unstable pupil in- 
creasing his nervous instability and precluding 
his reflective thinking. The schizophrenic living 
in the world of phantasy would also interfere 
with her pupil’s best development for she would 
probably be unconscious of his problems. A 
point which Mason apparently did not investi- 
gate was the length of time the pupils were 
exposed to the teacher after the psychosis be- 
came apparent. Careful scrutiny and interpreta- 
tion of the histories shows that in the cases of 
those in the manic phase of the manic depres- 
sive psychosis it was merely a matter of days, in 
the depressed manic and the involutional case 
it was a matter of months, while two of the 
paranoid praecoxes apparently taught 2 years 
after showing definite evidence of imbalance. 
Schizophrenia here as in general is of graver 
import for both the teacher and the pupil for 
of the group there were only three teachers in 
the hospital on January 1, 1935, all diagnosed 
dementia praecox. Of the remaining 14, two had 
died in the hospital, three were on parole, and 
nine were discharged, one as unimproved, six 
recovered, and two much improved. None of 
those discharged are known to be teaching and 
it is unlikely that with such keen competition 
for school positions those who have not been 
traced have found employment in their pro- 
fession. 

No study of mentally afflicted individuals 
would be complete without a consideration of 
their heredity. In the records of only two of our 
group is there found no indication of taint. The 


remaining fifteen had a total of 38 relatives re. 
garded as definitely psychotic or as deviating 
sufficiently from the normal to attract comment 
on the part of the informants who furnished the 
histories. 

Father a suicide, 1 

Other relatives suicides, 2 

Mother insane, 2 

Father insane, 1 

Brother insane, 1 

Sister insane, 1 

Grandmother (not specified), insane, 1 

Paternal grandfather insane, 1 

Uncle insane, 4 

Aunt insane, 3 

Cousin insane, 1 

Father excessively alcoholic, 2 

Brother excessively alcoholic, 2 

Other relatives excessively alcoholic, 2 

Grandfather unstable, 1 

Mother unstable, 2 

Father unstable, 4 

Sister unstable, 1 

Brother unstable, 2 

Mental deficiency in family, 1 

Epilepsy in family, 1 

Drug addicts in family, z 
Contact especially in childhood with such a large 
number of poorly adjusted relatives could not 
fail to make an impression upon these fifteen 
patients. While in general we are anxious to fe 
turn the psychotic individual to his home as soon 
as we believe that his recovery has progressed 
so that he will adjust sufficiently to be a menace 
no longer to himself and the community, we 
must remember that the presence of a “queef” 
relative in the home may exert a profound in- 
fluence upon any children in the family. These 
teachers may not have inherited their psychoses 
but they may have acquired poor mental habits 
because of the presence of the mentally sick 
persons in their homes. The writer is acquainted 
with a family where a Mongolian idiot has 
lived far beyond the usual span alloted to such 
unfortunates. The mother has devoted herself 
to this child to the neglect of the other three. 
The oldest daughter married her cousin; at 
other daughter, a teacher, after an unfortunate 
love affair became mildly psychotic for about 
a year, and has now married a man who is if 
many respects her inferior; and a son is still 
single although he has had two promising affaits. 
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The average young person does not care to marry 
into a family where a Mongolian idiot is in 
conspicuous evidence. Similarly our teachers may 
have had more successful lives if they had been 
saved from contact with psychotic relatives, or 
if they had been spared the stigma which the 
popular mind places upon one whose family tree 
bears the fruit of insanity. Heredity is definitely 
mentioned as a contributory cause in three of our 
cases. 

A table of the etiological factors would be led 
by personality defect which is given eleven times 
and sex maladjustment in six cases which, com- 
bined with the closely allied cause, emotional 
frustration in three cases makes a total of nine. 
It is thus apparent that these two items operate 
in over half of our cases. Other contributory 
causes besides those mentioned in other parts 
of this paper, include parental fixation present 
in three patients, sister fixation present in two 
patients, and the following each present in one 
patient; obesity, family friction, burden of car- 
ing for sister, physical illness, increasing hard 
work in relation to school activities, and worry 
about difficulties in school. Two cases illustrating 
some of these points follow. 

The first is of a young woman who illustrates 
the dementia praecox group. The paternal grand- 
father was said to have been unstable, the father 
had experienced a period of profound depression 
for which he did not receive hospitalization, a 
stepmother was domineering and an aunt with 
whom the patient spent much of her time was 
emotionally unstable. The mother, the favorite 
parent, died when the patient was 12 years old 
and her father remarried shortly afterward. From 
that time on there was a struggle whether she 
would live with her father or her aunt and she 
often ate two dinners on holidays to avoid 
offending either. Her high school record was a 
brilliant one and she had an apparently suc- 
cessful career in a moderately large co-educa- 
tional college, earning membership in an honor- 
ary fraternity because of her interest in journal- 
ism. Her first and only teaching position was 
in a high school in the remote corner of the 
state. She was quite unhappy with the town life, 
but remained in this place for four years for it 
was advantageously distant from the scene of the 


family friction. In college she had an inconse- 
quential love affair, but while teaching she be- 
came fond of two of her colleagues and a stu- 
dent, none of whom reciprocated her affection. 
The last year of her teaching she was definitely 
psychotic entertaining the idea that people were 
trying to get her to do things against her will 
and believing that a girl friend was interested 
in the man she loved, she herself tried to force 
this girl to go with other men. She stopped teach- 
ing and commenced post graduate work, but 
the paranoid delusions became more insistent 
until finally everything about her acquired a 
sexual significance. She apparently had a panic, 
gave up her studies and sought voluntary ad- 
mission to this hospital. While here, in spite 
of the many efforts directed toward her im- 
provement, her mental condition showed no 
change for the better. In fact, suicidal attempts 
were made after a period when it seemed that 
her mental disorder was clearing. She left the 
hospital against the advice of the staff and al- 
though they had been amply warned of her 
suicidal tendencies, her relatives took her upon 
a cruise to the tropics. Newspaper reports in- 
dicate that while on board the ship she achieved 
her purpose. The description of her personality 
states that she was above the average in in- 
telligence, studious, reserved, introspective and 
extremely modest. She was anxious to avoid dis- 
pleasing others, was timid, sensitive, and apolo- 
getic but was fairly popular in school. 

Our other case had had two admissions, in 
the first of which she was in the manic and in 
the second in the depressed phase of the manic- 
depressive psychosis. A maternal aunt was in- 
sane, her father is an alcoholic and has a violent 
temper. When she was two years old, her mother 
died, and she was adopted and reared by an 
elderly couple who pampered her every whim. 
As she was finishing high school, these people 
died and it was necessary for her to earn her 
own living. She took a business course and then 
worked part time in a secretarial position while 
attending a large co-educational university. Her 
unrequited affection for her employer led to 
her first hospitalization here. She recovered, com- 
pleted her college course and secured a teaching 
position. After four years, she found this in- 
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creasingly irksome and obtained employment in 
a secretarial capacity for a principal of a large 
high school, a coveted appointment. The prin- 
cipal was suing his wife for a divorce and con- 
fided his troubles in his secretary and without 
any real reason she believed that he would 
marry her when he became free so to do. The 
shock of his marriage to someone else resulted 
in her depression which became augmented when 
due to general financial conditions it became 
necessary to abolish her position and ask her 
to assume teaching duties. She too sought volun- 
tary admission. In the hospital she expressed 
ideas of inferiority, a feeling that she was in- 
adequately prepared for her classroom work and 
a sense of shame for her previous hospitaliza- 
tion and her father’s alcoholism. In addition, 
she demonstrated a deep sister fixation for she 
has lived with her father and sister intermittent- 
ly since the death of the foster parents. Her 
case responded more favorably to psychotherapy. 
She waited until she recovered before leaving, 
and since she had insight into her condition, she 
planned to live with a friend and seek work in 
the business world. Under the portion of the 
record devoted to personality, we find that she 
enjoyed dances and shows at times, read a great 
deal of fiction, articles and magazines, was fond 
of sewing and liked all out door sports. She 
was active, and very good in school, and be- 
longed to Phi Beta Kappa. 

What if anything may be done then to con- 
serve the happiness and lives of our teachers, to 
prevent their maladjustment and thus protect the 
youth whom they lead from receiving a distorted 
view of life? Their heredity we cannot change, 
but we can so far as possible exercise special 
vigilance in our paroles so that children and 


impressionable persons may be spared the strain 
of associating with individuals with warped 
minds, While the personality undoubtedly is well 
moulded by the time the student reaches the col- 
lege or university, this is the logical point at 
which to focus our prophylactic program. Stu- 
dents in general and prospective teachers in par. 
ticular should receive a broad cultural educa- 
tion rather than a narrow professional training 
so that as the years roll by they may continue 
to adapt themselves to the changes about them, 
Psychology should be presented in such a man. 
ner as to become a vital subject applicable to the 
student herself and the pupils she will teach 
rather than to some theoretical non-existent 
John or Mary. In the college, the subject of sex 
should be taught in a scientific and insofar as 
possible unemotional manner so that the teacher 
may be equipped to recognize and handle her 
own sex problems as they arise and so that she 
may tactfully direct the energies of her pupils 
when sex comes to the fore as it so often does 
in the high school. Finally let not the teacher 
consider her own education complete when she 
receives her diploma, but rather let her use every 
opportunity to extend her horizon by sympa- 
thetic observation and contact with people in all 
walks of life, through travel, and through oc- 
casional attendance upon summer sessions, tak- 
ing especial care not to load her schedule heavily 
with education courses labeled with a capital 
letter E. Let us not forget the prescription writ- 
ten by Solomon so many hundreds of years ago 
—"therefore get wisdom ; yea with all thy getting 
get understanding.” 


Dr. LEMMLE is a practitioner in the State Hospital at 
Binghamton, New York. 
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Educational By-Products of the 
Depression 


LOLA STUART ELLER 


SSOCIATION day by day with four-hundred 
A children is always an inspiration. But when 
more than half the enrollment of an elementary 
school is made up of boys and girls from desti- 
tute families, the challenge of service is in- 
tensified. Four years’ experience in a school of 
this type has helped us to develop a philosophy. 
Physical problems of well being face us daily, 
but equally serious are the social and ethical 
problems. Well supervised and investigated re- 
lief measures are in the hands of the social 
service department. Clothing, milk, lunch at 
school, and relief in homes of school children 
are checked by home visitors. Knowledge of’ 
home conditions, and contact with the visitor’s 
findings form a basis of standards that can be 
expected in the school life. Throughout the most 
trying years we set up a standard of happiness. 
Teachers base their classroom plans on means 
of making the school day the brightest part of 
the child’s life. This theory no doubt exists in 
connection with all schools of a similar type. 
But two outstanding challenges must be met. 
And an effort to face them with this particular 
group has been gratifying. 

First of all, standards of courtesy, considera- 
tion and citizenship must be established, and 
then maintained. A child who never sits down 
to a table at home, who washes his face seldom, 
who sleeps on the floor, who plays on down- 
town streets cannot be held to standards proper- 
ly expected of the well situated child. Then the 
first challenge is to keep one’s point of view on 
a level with the child’s experience and build on 
that foundation. Home visits in this respect are 
softening to a teacher’s attitude. Perhaps no other 
Person serves more adequately in creating good 
will between teacher and parent than an under- 
standing home visitor who is a friend and helper, 
not an officious dictator. 

Courses of study, division of time for certain 
Subjects, accurate grade placement, detailed in- 
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structional supervision must all be judged in the 
light of the children concerned. Teachers are 
under a constant strain when definite results are 
expected. And in supervision the same challenge 
of adjusting your point of view to the children’s 
experience exists. Happiness is the watchword 
of our philosophy. Children must be happy and 
unafraid. Teachers must be happy and unre- 
strained. An atmosphere of friendliness can and 
does prevail. A family spirit in the true sense 
of the word family is evidenced. This is the 
answer to this first challenge of adjusting the 
point of view. 

Incidents copied from a school diary illustrate 
the practical side of our philosophy of happiness. 

Joseph was always “in wrong’ with some- 
body. He teased girls, tormented boys and made 
himself a nuisance in general. But an under- 
standing teacher knew home conditions, sensed 
Joe’s pride and at last found something about 
him to praise. One morning she stopped at the 
office door with him and called the principal’s 
attention to the blue shirt he was wearing, that 
his mother had evidently made by hand, with the 
tiny stitches showing. Conversation revealed that 
mother had made the shirt at night. Praise of 
his mother and of Joe’s neat appearance brought 
one of those unforgettable smiles. And Joe 
changed in attitude almost instantly. He was 
happy. And he never failed to pause at the 
office door each morning after that and smile 
his good morning greeting. 

Charlotte had been taking money that did 
not belong to her. Mother was aware of it and 
seemed helpless to check it. Charlotte’s teacher 
registered consternation and began telling all 
the lovely qualities she had found in the girl. 
When she told how proud she was of Charlotte 
and how she felt her best friend had failed her, 
Charlotte burst forth in penitent tears and said 
she had rather be punished in any other way 
than lose that teacher's admiration. The renewal 
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of confidence made Charlotte happy and as far 
as we know checked the fault. 

Carson mastered his temper when forced to 
smile at his “adversary in combat.” When he 
smiled artificially under compulsion the ridicu- 
lous amused him, and he chuckled a natural 
laugh. Then his temper cooled. Temporarily at 
least happiness had conquered. 

Perhaps our most extensive experiment was 
the plan of serving hot lunches at school. As 
a means of selection, children in the building 
were weighed by teachers and the school nurse. 
One hundred forty children were recommended 
for further examination. A clinic was held at 
the building. Five doctors and seven school 
nurses comprised the staff together with their 
supervisors. Each child was thoroughly examined 
and recommendations were made. From this 
number seventy-five, approved by the social 
service department as needy, were selected. A 
group of public spirited women provided the 
cost of operating the lunch room. Meals were 
planned by a dietitian. A cook was hired. Moth- 
ers offered to help with the serving. Teachers 
cared for the organization and plan of the noon 
hour. For seven months we watched results. 
Weight was added. Resistance was raised and 
fewer colds developed; physical well being was 
improved. But ethically quite as much advance- 
ment was noted. Children had to be clean be- 
fore going to the table. Notions of “not liking 
that” were overcome, speed in eating was 
checked. In short, the lunch hour became a 
wholesome, happy part of the day. Many a 
lesson in table manners, in unselfishness, and in 
personal pride was listed in our diary. Leon, 
the boy with the fiery temper offered his services 
in helping put the chairs to the table. Charles, 
the hopelessly dull boy, prided himself on the 
cleanest face and hands; Robert learned to talk 
of interesting things at the table rather than to 
grab and hustle; Reta learned to “like every- 
thing,” and weak little Dorothy learned to drink 
her milk so quietly nobody could hear her. 

In connection with this project, mothers were 
invited to the school house every Thursday for 
a cooking class. The woman who had charge of 
the children’s meals worked with them discuss- 
ing inexpensive but appetizing dishes within 


the range of their budgets. This group of moth. 
ers merited praise and encouragement. They be. 
longed to the group that had maintained pride 
and hope. Their courage was heroic. Two other 
types of mothers were known in our group 
Those who had long been on relief assumed the 
imperative attitude, “You have to get Robert's 
shoes.” “Reba has to have underwear.” Such 
remarks typified that group. Then there was the 
discouraged, disheartened group who had ceased 
to care. Children repeatedly quoted them as say. 
ing, “Do as you please. I can’t help you any. 
more. It’s up to you.” But those who came regu. 
larly and often to work at school, either in clas 
or mother’s club work seemed like a company 
of soldiers. No group in the entire association 
of the school family deserves more credit in these 
depression days. Forgetting their own worries 
they lived in the lives of their children. Our 
greatest ambition was to extend our philosophy 
of happiness to them. And when one mother 
told me Mrs. S— had given her more help in 
understanding Gene than anyone would ever 
realize, we felt Gene’s teacher, Mrs. S— had 
made her contribution. Or when another mother 
said she always felt a lump in her throat when 
she talked to Miss K—, because she realized 
what a wonderful thing she had done in de 
tecting Mildred’s first theft, we knew Miss K— 
had made someone happy over a period of yeats 
to come. 

Another phase of our philosophy is brought 
out in the placement of children in our so-called 
special rooms. By a series of tests, plus teache 
judgment, about one-fifth of the children are 
moved from regular classes. This does not mean 
the atypical or subnormal group plan, implying 
no ability to do academic work. But first and 
second grade in one room, third and fourth in 
another, and fifth and sixth in a third give mis 
fit children an opportunity to progress at i 
dividual rates without feeling the stigma of 
failure in an average group. The plan and put 
pose of the special room is to build physically, 
emphasize health, and break down all classi 
cation on grade levels. There were numerous 
incidents of troublesome, disciplinary cases di 
solving and disappearing when a child at hi 
own social level had the satisfaction of # 
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complishment at his own mental level. Here 
again the child’s experience and background is 
the basis of the teacher’s and supervisor's point 
of view. 

Our second challenge is concerned with the 
directing of children’s viewpoints. With relief 
a necessity, with the children’s welfare upper- 
most in the minds of everyone during these 
trying days the mental attitude of children needs 
thoughtful guidance. Are our children, whom 
necessity forced the taxpayer to aid, going to 
assume that they will be cared for through no 
effort of their own? Rather startling experiences 
brought a serious problem to the foreground in 
our discussions. Why did Samuel ask the home 
visitor to buy his school books, and gleefully 
take the money collected from the sale of his 
own used books of a former grade, and plan 
to spend it at the cheap downtown movie? Why 
did Charles hide his wool jacket, when a philan- 
thropic person came to get him new clothing 
at Christmas ? Why had twenty children out of 
forty been to two movies over the week end, 
when they all came from families on relief rolls? 
Why did Dorothy spend three dollars given her 
in cash on pencils, jewelry and perfume and 
then write a pathetic letter to a “Clothe a Child” 
newspaper plea ? 

Kindness and sternness have to go hand in 
hand in facing this challenge. Secondhand book 
sales are held twice each year. The rule has to 
be rigidly enforced that all money collected for 
books must be spent for books. Children who 
have paper routes are held up as good examples 
when they buy their own shoes occasionally. It 
isa challenge most seriously realized and least 
eficiently met. The sentimental public does not 
consider this danger. Children from our school 
are constantly found begging on the streets, 
dressed shabbily when adequate clothing has 
been provided. Bernard and his little sister go 
with mother every night to sell magazines in 
down town districts. Both children constantly 


ask for something to eat. Mother knows they do. 
Bernard is receiving a complete course of train- 
ing as a shrewd beggar. My serious conver- 
sation with Bernard brought stern reproof upon 
me from a prominent business man who said that 
I didn’t realize what the boy was enduring. I 
only hope that my constant interest in the boy 
will make him realize what I am trying to teach 
him. The mother is to blame of course. But the 
boy is the one whom we can teach that honesty 
is always possible. 

Our plan at Christmas is an attempt to answer 
this challenge. Of course the Christmas season is 
different. All bars are let down. Last Christmas 
forty families were cared for through friends 
of the school. Thirty more families were cleared 
and found registered. Teachers remembered pu- 
pils with gifts. But to offset the spirit of getting, 
our Christmas tree plan was originated. The 
principal gives a large tree to the children. Then 
children and teachers work together making 
decorations for it. Not one commercial article of 
trimming adorns the tree. Yet by the end of the 
week it is ingeniously trimmed. Then a pastor 
from a community church comes to the building. 
The school assembles in the hall and a sixth 
grade girl gives the tree in behalf of the chil- 
dren. The pastor accepts it in behalf of his 
church. And the lesson of Christmas giving is 
intensified. Our philosophy of happiness with 
its twofold challenge of understanding the en- 
vironment of our pupils, and building for future 
self-reliance rather than dependence has made 
our four years as a parent, pupil, teacher, prin- 
cipal group an experience long to be remem- 
bered. How much we have achieved we cannot 
tell. Happiness, adaptability and self-reliance 
are not to be measured. But life is richer and 
fuller for the personal contact with four to 
six hundred children, their parents and their 
teachers during four depressing years. 


Mrs. LoLA STUART ELLER is principal of an ele- 
mentary school in Indianapolis, Indiana. 











Educating the Blind 


GENEVIEVE M. HAVEN 


mM’ YEARS of teaching at The Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind have been a con- 
stant endeavor to bring about development 
through the reading of books and through oral 
and written expression. My pupils come, for the 
most part, from what is called our Lower School 
where they have received six years of elementary 
education. Since reading with the fingers is in- 
evitably a slow process, it is imperative to seek 
every means of accelerating it. Accordingly the 
word method is being used with beginners. Al- 
though the finger cannot take in words at a 
touch as does the eye with a glance, it can be 
trained to feel for the word rather than for the 
letter. To motivate interest in reading, the teach- 
er leads the child to make a book of poems and 
stories based on personal experience. Later the 
child has the pleasure of possessing it in braille 
and between covers. 

When the children have acquired the tool sub- 
jects of reading and writing—not to mention 
other skills—they are sent to the Upper School, 
situated on terraced land above the Charles 
River, and distant from the Lower School by the 
width of a driveway and a shady campus. Here is 
a beautiful administration building with cottages 
at east and west in which the older boys and 
girls live—one hundred and sixty of them pro- 
vided the school has its full registration. Not 
all are totally blind; many are what we call 
visually handicapped. Upon entering the Up- 
per School (reorganized this year as the Junior 
and Senior High School Departments) pupils 
find in the classrooms large, open shelves filled 
with braille books of great variety; text books 
suited to the high school curriculum and litera- 
ture classic and modern. Such a wealth of braille 
for finger readers! It pours from the printing 
houses month by month into our library, even 
while a new method of bringing the contents 
of books to the blind promises to make the old 
one seem doubly laborious. The talking book, I 
mean. The classics of literature are becoming 
available on phonograph records. Through this 
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invention the human voice interpreting poetry, 
fiction and drama is reproduced very well indeed, 
The opportunity to know books increases. If the 
desire grows in proportion, development is as. 
sured. 

Composition is a problem, since so many 
words depend for their meaning upon the im- 
pressions of sight. Acquiring vocabulary by 
means of the other senses, our students create as 
best they can, and not infrequently write credit. 
able verse and prose. The methods we use are 
adaptations of those employed in the best schools 
for seeing children. A favorite form of expres. 
sion is the reciting of poetry and the acting of 
plays. Difficulties in presentation of the latter 
are as nothing in comparison with the satisfac- 
tion of taking a part. 

But however basic the work in composition is, 
it does not absorb a disproportionate amount of 
the pupil’s time. The literary department does 
not overshadow physical training, manual train- 
ing, business, and music. Health is sought first 
of all. The medical staff examines every pupil 
and reports to the teachers of physical training 
to what extent each child may take part in gym- 
nastics and sports. The kindergarten children 
romp at free play on their spacious grounds. 
The older boys prepare on their athletic field 
for contests with other schools. The older girls 
tap-dance, skate, hike and swim. Aptitude in 
manual training is carefully observed. All our 
girls are instructed in sewing. Some can use the 
sewing machine very well. Handicrafts of vati- 
ous kinds—basketry and weaving for example— 
are taught successfully. Home economics is of- 
fered to junior and senior high school girls and 
to a special group of four who live in a modd 
cottage. Business training is a popular course 
The touch system typewriting offers no difficulty 
to the blind; neither does the operating of the 
dictaphone. A short-hand machine for writing 
braille makes it possible for a blind person to 
take letters at dictation. The music department 
has always achieved distinction. A considerable 
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number of pupils receive and give pleasure by 
playing the piano. Advanced students teach 
children from the town in the Perkins Normal 
Training Department. A chorus of 100 voices 
gives such joy at Christmas that we are unable 
to accommodate all who would hear it, even 
though we repeat the carol concert. Because of 
the danger of verbalism—especially in the edu- 
cation of the blind—we strive to teach through 
direct experience. Consequently pupils forsake 
their classrooms to explore the thirty-four acres 
of Perkins property, or to ride away in the 
beach wagon on a field trip. The teacher of na- 
ture study visits with her class the Boston Flower 
Show, or a brook at Cedar Hill; the teacher of 
general science goes with her girls to Lewando’s 
Dyehouse and to the Watertown Lumber Yard. 
To effect socialization, we encourage pupils to 
extend their environment beyond that of the In- 
stitution. On Sundays, they set forth, voluntarily, 
to the churches. Those who appreciate music 
have the opportunity to hear recitals by distin- 
guished artists, and concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; those who prefer the drama 
go to the theatre. This past winter, a group of 
gitls attended a course of lectures on personality 
given on Wednesday evenings at the Boston 
Y.W.C.A. Sometimes the world comes to Per- 
kins. During the Christmas season the English 
Choir Boys sang to us; Senator Gore of Okla- 
homa was a recent visitor. 

What are the results of the endeavor to edu- 
cate blind pupils? The graduates from our high 
school department have had a good general edu- 
cation. What is their next goal? If they are 
financially able, our more intellectual students go 
to college. Two young men, totally blind, have 
this winter taken their degrees at Boston Uni- 
versity law school, with first and second honors. 
A graduate of Perkins last June is now attend- 
ing Harvard University. Many excellent students 
cannot afford a college education. However, if 
they are sufficiently determined, they find op- 
portunity to grow in knowledge. A young Ital- 
ian woman, who was graduated from our high 
school department in 1932, received admission 


to the East Boston High School for a year. 
There she studied Italian and other subjects of 
her choice so successfully that she took her di- 
ploma with honor. The following year she re- 
turned to Perkins for advanced training in the 
business course. All the while she was alert for 
some kind of employment. She found it in the 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross where 
she directs the handcopying of books in braille. 

Some graduates take the course for home 
teachers offered by the School for the Blind at 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania; some the courses at 
the Perkins Institution offered by Harvard Uni- 
versity on the education of the blind. The ma- 
jority of students in these courses are seeing 
people, but some men and women who do not 
see, enroll, since there are occasional opportuni- 
ties for blind teachers on the faculties of schools 
like Perkins. Home teachers who do not see are 
invaluable, for they are able to convince the 
adult recently blinded that it is possible to suc- 
ceed though handicapped by loss of vision. Pu- 
pils who have taken the business course seek 
office positions. Of late Perkins has given prac- 
tical office experience by permitting them to try 
for stated periods of time certain of our clerical 
positions. One young woman, graduated two 
years ago, has assisted in three of the busiest 
offices. She is ready to work in the business 
world where many of our pupils have been suc- 
cessful as typists and dictaphone operators. To 
find such employment now is not easy. Then 
there is the group of girls who have been taught 
practical housekeeping. They are sometimes 
placed in private families most satisfactorily. 
Others by caring for their own homes release a 
member of the family to earn money outside. 

The Perkins Institution prepares its able stu- 
dents for service. Placement is the difficulty. If 
a factory owner is willing to try a blind worker, 
the liability insurance laws interfere; if blind 
people wish to have employment in their homes 
the codes make it difficult. Educators are facing 
the issue squarely, however, and teaching the 
value of learning for leisure as well as for 
service. 











The Detroit Alumnae Chapter 
Experiment 


CLEO MURTLAND 


HE DETROIT ALUMNA CHAPTER initiated 

an experiment in art education this year in 
the Dorland-Bell School for Girls at Hot Springs, 
North Carolina. Pi Lambda Thetans will be in- 
terested in this venture, the chapter believes, 
partly because it is a departure from the usual 
scholarship assistance but mainly because it puts 
the chapter in touch with a group of young 
people of unusual interest and promise. 

This is a story in two parts and in order to 
weave them into one story in the end, each part 
must first set forth its own contribution without 
reference to the other. Part I is about the Dor- 
land-Bell School and its background; Part II is 
about the art teacher who went to Dorland-Bell 
and her preparation for work she is doing there. 
The conclusion is about the school with a schol- 
arship teacher at work and the status of the ex- 
periment at the close of its first year and its 
outlook for another year. 


While visiting the mountain schools in North 
Carolina and Tennessee the writer stopped to 
spend two hours in the Dorland-Bell School and 
stayed two days. At the close of the delightful 
visit in the school and the mountain homes from 
which the pupils came, Ruth Taylor, the Princi- 
pal, said, “We need art instruction in this 
school. We believe there is latent talent among 
these two hundred girls, but most of all we 
would like them to learn how to enjoy the beauty 
of their surroundings and have the joy in color 
and design that comes with study of these things 
which are so abundant here.” 

Like other schools of its type the native crafts 
have been developed and art of that nature has 
been fostered, but so far, art with pencil and 
brush, a sheet of paper and a drawing board, 
and the great outdoors has not been attempted 
in this or other mountain schools visited. The 
problems of learning to read, to keep house in 
modern fashion, to keep well and strong, to en- 


rich spiritual life, and to preserve the arts al. 
ready developed among the people have been 
creative activities in these schools in a very real 
sense, but like other modern households there is 
time now for other creative interests to be de 
veloped. 

A teacher for highly specialized creative work 
—and no money for a salary! Mission schools 
quite justly emphasize the essentials though they 
by no means limit their vision to the things tha 
must be done every day. 


Association with the art department of Cas 
Technical High School in Detroit since its be 
ginning fifteen years ago and opportunity to ob 
serve the development of a type of education 
among young people as greatly in need of outlet 
for their talent and capacity for enjoyment a 
the quite resourceful young mountain people 
have made this story real. Louise Green and her 
staff do much more with high school pupils who 
specialize in art than is usually accomplished in 
very good high school art instruction. They dis 
cover talent. They develop every individual who 
displays artistic ability in design, painting, crafts 
and all forms of advertising art. Furthermore, 
students in this department who can carry on afe 
given opportunity to do so on their own te 
sponsibility, a policy that insures maturity in 
achievement and development of originality. 
Students from this department who qualify 
scholastically have become teachers-in-training 
for other schools. It is more than mere chance 
that many pupils who excel in art in this school 
keep well within the ranks of the academic 
honor group. Many of them fitted for college 
and advanced art schools are unable to continue 
their studies under present economic conditions. 


The two parts of this story now come together. 
A young woman qualified to work with gitls 
who could help them to discover and develop 
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talents was found in the ranks of Miss Green’s 
department. It took but one conference with 
Miss Green to make her catch the vision of a 
new enterprise in her field, and with unerring 
judgment, to determine the type of person quali- 
fied scholastically and well grounded in art to 
undertake the mission. Elizabeth Bates was 
chosen. In the few days preceding her trip to 
Hot Springs to begin her work, plans and out- 
lines were discussed with Miss Davis, the teacher 
immediately responsible for much of the com- 
mercial art training. Illustrative material and 
supplies were collected and sent. Ten days after 
the first conference Elizabeth set off with her 
great portfolio under her arm ready for her own 
great adventure and our educational experiment. 

Miss Bates has an unusual background for 
this position. She is the daughter of the principal 
of a large public school. Her mother was a 
teacher of history. She is one of eleven children, 
as she expressed it in her record to the National 
Presbyterian Board, the fourth born. Although 
young, she is unusually mature intellectually and 
is well poised. In commenting upon her quali- 
fications, the unusual quality of her letters has 
been noted frequently by her sponsors. 

The Detroit Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta con- 
tributed scholarship funds for this enterprise 
and helped to establish for it the name “teaching 
scholarship” to identify it with apprentice teach- 
ing and with financial assistance in continuing 
training. This name, now established in the rec- 
ords of the National Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions in New York keeps the project free of the 
charge of volunteer service and competition with 
employed teachers. The Dorland-Bell School 
provides all living expenses, also supplies and 
equipment. The Detroit Chapter is responsible 
for the scholarship which is not completed for 
the present year, and next year must be provided 
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for if the experiment is to be carried over the 
two-year period tentatively set for it. Contribu- 
tions thus far have been made by the chapter, 
the Detroit Business Women’s Club and in- 
dividuals interested in the project. 

Several questions naturally arise in ventures 
of this kind. What is there in the project to 
command the interest and support of an honor- 
ary professional organization ? What educational 
implications are there beyond the school now 
being served? How can art instruction be ex- 
panded and given a permanent place in the cur- 
riculum of this and similar schools? And finally, 
what are the possibilities of giving the project 
the status of an experiment? 

To the first, the answer is that it offers help 
and inspiration to the young person in the pro- 
fession, a sponsorship for which there is no sub- 
stitute. The answer to the second question came 
in a letter from the National Board of Presby- 
terian Missions recently which asked for similar 
help in developing art education in other schools 
in its charge. To the third the answer is con- 
tinued and more extended support during the 
experimental period in the establishment of art 
in the curriculum. To the last question the an- 
swer came to the Detroit Chapter in a convincing 
array of water color sketches made by the Dor- 
land-Bell pupils in the first three months of the 
course. Miss Bates’s portfolio brought ample evi- 
dence of artistic talent in the ranks of her pupils 
and interpretation of their own out-of-doors. 

These and other sketches will be exhibited by 
the Pi Lambda Theta convention next summer 
when the Detroit delegate explains to the na- 
tional group the potentialities of this venture in 
education. 


CLEO MuRTLAND is Associate Professor of Vocational 
Education at the University of Michigan. 





World Federation Meeting 


HE World Federation of Education Asso- 

ciations will meet in Oxford, England, the 
week of August 10 to 17 next. This organiza- 
tion is one of the various associations now so 
well established and so valuable in promoting 
more universal good will and understanding 
among the peoples of the family of nations. Pi 
Lambda Theta has been a member of the federa- 
tion for two years. 


New Chapter 


Be thirty-second university chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, Alpha Theta, will be in- 
stalled on May 4 at George Washington Uni- 
versity. The national president, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, and the national treasurer, Miss Elinor 


The Atlantic 


N FEBRUARY 26 in the Ozone Room of 

the Hotel Dennis at Atlantic City Pi 
Lambda Theta members came together for their 
traditional annual meeting at the time of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. About eighty-six mem- 
bers of the fraternity were present. The meeting 
was characterized by excellent food and a stimu- 
lating program of short talks by the following 
members of the organization, the theme being 
Professional Women’s Problems: Dr. Ida A. 
Jewett, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Dr. Katharine 
Graves Greene, Miss Marjorie Hardy, Dr. An- 


Doubtless there are members of Pi Lami 
Theta who are planning to attend this sesg 
next August, or who will be in England at 
time and could attend. If such persons 
write to the national president, Miss Bess Gog 
koontz, Office of Education, Washington, Dj 
it may be possible to arrange to have our] 
ternity actively represented at this very sti 
lating meeting. 


to be Installed 


Barnes, will conduct the installation. Miss 
dred Green of 5414 Thirteenth Street NJ 
Washington, D.C., is the president of the gam 
and in charge of local arrangements for 
important event. 


City Banquet 


gela Broening, Dr. Martha K. Zeeb, Miss M 
Harden, Miss Mary E. Owen, Dr. Esther & 
Gaw, Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bixler. We 
greatly indebted to the Beaver College for we 
en for a string ensemble which furnished] 
lightful music throughout the banquet. 4 
committee in charge consisted of: Miss Blag 
A. Price, Mrs. William Hench, Mrs. Elmer& 
felt, Dr. Elinor J. Barnes. Everyone wh@j 
tends these banquets finds in them a contin 
stimulation from the contact with distinguill 
members in varied fields of service in educal 








